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LAWN SOCIABLE, 
Friends’ Home. for Destitute Children, 


‘*NONSECTARIAN.” 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 


Third day, Ninth mo. 13th, 1887, from 2 to 10 Pp. M., 


Ice Cream and other Refreshments. Supper, 40 Cts. 


Remember Excursion to SWITCHBACK, Seventh day, Tenth 
month 8th, 1887, in aid of Home. 


Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
{TN 


ILLINOIS, at Mt. Palatine, Ill, 9th mo. 12th. 
INDIANA, at Richmond, Ind., 9th mo. 26th. 
BALTIMORE, at Baltimore, Md., roth mo. 31st. 





Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


THE WESTERN SIrATES PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 
will sell tickets to those attending ILLINOIS YEARLY MEET- 
ING OF FRIENDS, the round trip over same roads to and from 
the Meeting, for one and one-third the regular fare one way. This 
rule will apply to only the following railroads and to those only 
who present the official certificates : 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & | Illinois Central Railroad. 


Northern Railway. Kansas City, St. Joseph & Coun- 
Central Iowa Railway. cil Bluffs Rai b 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. Milwaukee & Northern Railr’d. 
Chicago & North-Western R. W. | Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & W. R.W. 
Chi., lington & North. R. W. | Minneapolis & St. Louis R. W. 
Chi., Burlington & S| R.R. | Minnesota & North West’n R. R. 
Chi., Milwaukee & St.Paul R.W. | Missouri Pacific og 
Chi., Rock Island & Pacific R.W. | Rock Island & Peoria Railway. 
Chi., St.Paul, Minn. & Om. R.W. | Sioux s & Pacific Railroad. 
Green on Win. & St. Paul R. R. | Wabash Western Railway. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Railr’d. | Wisconsin Central Lines, 


All those who wish to avail themselves of this offer will 
please advise the undersigned at once, stating on what road and 
at what station you will leave, and the probable number that will 
leave your respective neighborhoods, so that the details may be 
arranged with the different railroads for the issue of certificates, 

ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT, 
Room 6, Tribune Building, Cu1caco. 





*,* Illinois Yearly Meeting. Those who contemplate at- 
tending the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meeting, and desire 
homes provided, will address the undersigned committee, 
who will provide conveyances from Lostant, on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, (train time from the North, 6.20 a. m., 
and 1.40, p. m., from the South, 11.20, a. m.), and also from 
Henry, on branch of the Rock Island R. R., (train time 
from South, between 9 and 10 a. m., from North, between 4 
and 5, p. m.) 

The sessions open for business 9th month 12; select 
meeting on Seventh-day preceding, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

MARTHA M, WILSON, Magnolia, III. 
HENRY ATHERTON, Clear Creek, III. 
ABEL MILLS, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FIRST- 
cLass TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 
8. C. HAINES. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April ist to 


November. For circular address, 
JaMEs H. PRESTON, 


ee HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 
SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 


SARAH W. LEEDS. 


E. NEWPORT. 


“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


E. HOOD. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths, 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA, 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 
It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wry 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock 48 among 
the largest in the American market, and the price 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewher 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Lypia A. Murpzry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, and 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
op interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants 
Iam in communication with all 
Vg the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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pERFECT TOIL py 
a ssilbuaabead 


LMELKINTON> 


PALM 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


Test For TorLeT Soarp—Place the tor’ ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelnhia, Penna. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 NorTH SECOND St., PHILA. 


NEW YORK, FIFTH MONTH 20TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,’ “‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMES FouLKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


Amos HittBorn & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SPRING Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


WALL PAPERS 


AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICES. 


HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS, 

SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Bsst Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


vo, WM. HEACOCK, Bie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomaAs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR.YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. : 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR, 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Termes for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(GHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUE H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CynTuHI4 G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


: : SE 
= 


quifGble- 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
PAID IN (CASH), : 


DEBENTURES — 

Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based 

upon Western Farm’ Mortgaere, cmt held in trust wae 

can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 

bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 

make them the most desirable investment now Offered. Aig 
GUARANTEED FARM MO RTGAGES, 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 112 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & be 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





S ITUATION WANTED AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion. Call or address S. W., 639 N. 16 Street, Phils, 


A FEW VACANCIES FOR GIRLS AT HRA. 
cock’s Boarding School. 


Apply for circular to E. W. Hracock, Wyncote, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 


Bo°Ks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style a 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, oo. 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at % 
Market St. 


BUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed 


plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arh 
fifth floor. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery (,, 
Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month,in 
charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 
$12 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 13 weeks each 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd. 


[Pier AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. 08% 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, F a. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print 
ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 
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THE VALLEY OF SILENCE, 


WE cannot measure thought with words, nor sound 
The depth of meaning, even with the tone; ‘ 
There is a life, within them hid, profound, 
Which to the listener remains unknown. 


There is a place where Silence reigns supreme: 
A word, falling upon this atmosphere, 

Must hollow and unmeaning ever seem, 
For only hearts can hold sweet converse here. 


The eloquence of silent looks, the tear 
Or handclasp, that will more than volumes tell, 
When souls speak out in language far more clear 
Than words—unheard yet plainly visible. 


But when a word comes from this tomb of thought, 
’'Tis clad in resurrection robes, and seems 
All glorified, and with an influence fraught 
That reaches far beyond our highest dreams. 
BEssIE Q. JORDAN. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MISQUOTATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


IN the books of discipline of nearly all the yearly 
meetings belonging to our branch of the Society of 
Friends, may be found the caution or advice to our 
ministers “not to misquote or misapply the Scrip- 
tures.” 

And it is a counsel at once wise and important to 
be observed by us who feel we have a call to the 
ministry, lest we, in the advocacy of what we regard 
as truth, create a prejudice in the minds of those to 
whom we speak, and so injure the cause we are 
claiming to espouse. And in this connection, by 
quoting a part of a text without referring to the con- 
text, we may be misled ourselves, as well as convey 
to others a wrong impression of the idea or truth the 
originsl text was designed to inculcate. My atten- 
tion has been recently called to a few texts used 
by our ministers not unfrequently, to demonstrate 
the truth of our fundamental doctrine of the im- 
mediately revealed will of God to the soul of man as 
being all sufficient for his salvation or restoration, 
and which are so generally misquoted, that they may 
beaccorded a place among those which are sometimes 
denominated as “ gallery texts,” because as they are 
thus explained they are accepted by those who hear 
them without question or examination, and soon get 
aplace in the mind as being the true text of Scrip- 
ture, and so a misapplication of the true text follows 
from this cause. The first one of this character to 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1887. 





JOUBNAL. 
{ Vol. XV. No. 762 


which I feel to call the attention of your readers, is 
this as usually quoted : 

“ Whatsoever is to be known of God is manifes 
in man.” This form of expression has been used to 
show that man cannot derive any other knowledge 
of God than what is thus manifested in him by the 
direct revelation of God’sown spirit. And while this 
is true, so far as relates to man’s specific duty, yet 
there are revelations of God’s favor, infinite intelli- 
gence and wisdom, as displayed in the material uni- 
verse that come to man through his physical or out- 
ward senses. And there are revelations of his work 
upon the spiritual and moral nature of man as evi- 
denced in the lives and experiences of other men, 
whether in the writings of the past, or the testimo- 
nies of the present, that reach us through similar 
means, and hence this tex® is sometimes quoted in a 
manner that is misleading. 

The true text and context is Romans, chapter 1, 
verses 18, 19: 

“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold down the truth in righteousness ; because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them 
for God manifested it unto them.” [Revised Version.] 

Here the idea seems to me to be conveyed that 
those who do not live in harmony with God, or are 
transgressors of his laws, have not the excuse that 
they were ignorant, or that they were unaware of 
his displeasure, for God had revealed it unto them, 
in that he had manifested it in them; and therefore 
the text will not bear the interpretation usually put 
upon it, as an important corroboration of our funda- 
mental doctrine. 

Another text which is also frequently quoted for 
a similar purpose, and also as an incentive to obedi- 
ence, and a means of encouragement, is this: “The 
children of the Lord are all taught of the Lord, in 
righteousness are they established, and great is the 
peace of these his children.” While this indeed is 
a truth, nevertheless it is not a correct quotation of 
the text of Scripture, which is as follows; Isaiah, 
chap. 54, 11-14: 

“© thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold I will set thy stones in fair colors, 
and lay thy foundation with sapphires. 

“And I will make thy pinnacles of rubies, and thy 
gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant 
stones. 

“ And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord, 
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and great shall be the peace of thy children. In 
righteousness shalt thou be established: thou shalt 
be far from oppression, fur thou shalt not fear: and 
from terror: for it shall not come near thee.” [Re- 
vised Version. ] 

Thus, instead of directing his thoughts to the con- 
dition of all the children of the Lord, as is usually 
quoted and applied, the prophet directed his remarks 
to a certain class, as a means for their encouragement. 

Again we also frequently hear the quotation from 
the answer of Elihu to Job: “There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth iz 
understanding ;’’ and sometimes as giveth “him” 
understanding; while the Scripture text is as fol- 
lows, Job, 32;8: “ But there is a spirit in man; and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing. [Revised Version]. 

This teaches that it is not only necessary that the 
inspiration give the spirit, but the man also, under- 
standing,—that is, man as an intellectual and a phys- 
ical being as well as a spiritual being; and it there- 
fore enlarges the application of the text, as well as 
its significance and beauty. 

In thus calling the attention of my brothers and 
sisters in the ministry to these texts, which are so 
frequently brought forward in the manner to which 
I have referred, my object is to induce a more careful 
examination on our part of these quotations, and of 
making a careful analysis of their contexts before 
we use them in our public testimonies. And I want 
and expect to be one with you in exercising this 
care, for on looking back Ver my own testimonies I 
find they are not free from the criticisms of this artt- 
cle, and it teaches me more clearly than ever that we 
must not blindly or too trustingly accept the testi- 
monies of man, but each for him and herself exam- 
ine as to their truth by the light within our own 
hearts, or trace out the quotations made from Scrip- 
ture for ourselves, when they are presented either in 
our meditative moments or in the testimonies we 
hear. By these means we will gradually rid our- 
selves from repeating these “gallery texts,” and 
cease to transmit them to others. 

And with a word of advice to other concerned 
Friends, on whom is not laid the requirement to bear 
public testimony, I will close this essay. When 
such quotations are made by any of us who attend as 
ministers, which you know to be incorrect, or of which 
you have doubts as to their correctness, come to us in 
a kindly spirit and call our attention to them, and I 
think you will find us glad to receive the information 
and so be able in the future to avoid the mistakes we 
have made. Atleast such is my feeling, and I can 
scarcely conceive it possible that any true minister 
could be wounded or offended by the reception of 
such information. This is in fact a part of your 
work in aiding us to bear true testimonies for the 
Lord; for while we recognize our gift in the minis- 
try is from Him, yet we hold it in earthen or human 
vessels, and are liable still to the commission of er- 
rors, either from unwatchfulness or inexperience. 
And so by assisting us to be more watchful the bond of 
unity will bestrengthened and our usefulness enhanced 


Mendon, Fighth month 22. Joun J. CoRNELL, 
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JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIay 
COUNTRY.—VI1II. 

BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER County 
Ninth month 19th [1803.] Adam Hoops's brother pry 
posing to go to Genesinguhta to get some seed w 
and the river being so low that we were doy 
Halftown would be beset to convey us downin his ca. 
noe, they kindly offered some of us a passage in their 
canoe, Accordingly Thomas Stewardson, John Shog, 
maker, and George Vaux went with him, he hay; 
two active young men to work it; and Isaac Bonaal 
and myself took passage with Halftown and his 
having an exceedingly pleasant ride down the river 
keeping in company all the way with the Vag 
which our friends were on board of, and anothy 
canoe with one man in it going to Pittsburg W, 
sometimes sat up and sometimes lay down and slept 
between two Indians navigating us, who appears 
very dexterous, and disposed to accommodate us jp 
every respect in their power. About twelve or fiftes, 
miles down from the Issua we stopped and dined at, 
place called the Plum-Orchard, it being on or neg 
the upper end of the Indian reserve. I never gy 
such a place before, it containing about forty or fifty 
acres of exceeding rich land thickly set with treg 
which are loaded with excellent fruit, and abundane 
on the ground, now in full season. I have no donb 
but there is more than one hundred cart-loads of ex. 
cellent plums on which we satiated our appetites for 
that fruit and took some on board. Then sailed down 
the river to the mouth of Tusquiatossy, it being twen- 
ty-one miles from Issua. There we struck ups fir, 
pitched our tents and slept on the river-bank, the 
number of the passengers our squadron contained be 
ingtwelve. George Vaux hitherto being our cook hath 
performed his office to suit our palates, and this even- 
ing failed not in his skill. In the night an alarm wa 
sounded in our camp by a sentinel, under an appre 
hension of the near approach of a mortal enemy, 
One of our company took the alarm and immediately 
rose ; the others believing it to be the effect of imag. 
ination did not think it necessary to get up, which 
ultimately proved to be the case. 

20th. Breakfasted early and pursued our voyage 
four miles to the mouth of Tusquiatossy, beings 
creek (though now quite dry) that runs down what 
is called the Little Valley. Thence to Genesinguhta, 
where we met with our beloved friends, J. Taylor, J. 
Thomas, and J. Swayne, the young men whom we 
stationed there in order to improve the natives , Joba 
Pennock also being there some time, improving some 
of them in the smith-business. It was truly a very 
satisfactory meeting, particularly to them, they being 
so long from a sense of duty separated from their 
friends and relatives. Many of the Indians came 
see us this afternoon and took us by the hand wit 
evident tokens of great joy, which is a clear indi 
tion that they are highly pleased with, and in goal 
measure sensible of our disinterested endeavor # 
improve them in agriculture, mechanical arts, and 
profitable civilization. We observed, as we sailed 
down, the Indian reserve of land along the river # 
be excellent; and when we came within fourteen ® 
fifteen miles of Genesinguhta, the settlements and 
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: n to appear, and many of the In- 
inronennels oe to a and cultivate their 
vn d: have built houses more comfortable than 
ee ene formerly accustomed to. When I was up 
the river from this place four years ago, I believe 
there were but three or four settlements worth 
noticing; and now there are eighteen or nineteen, 
and divers of them have large fields of corn, con- 
siderable stock of cattle, and some of them this sea- 
son had wheat for sale; so that upon the whole I 
think they have improved in agriculture beyond my 
expectations. Soon after we arrived, our friends 
showed us the copy of a speech made by Cornplanter 
and his brother, Conudiu, on the proposal of their 
moving off the Indians’ land and settling near them 
where they might have the opportunity of being in- 
structed as usual and building a saw-mill, which is as 
follows : , ‘ E 

“ Conudiu first spoke: It is now a long time since 
you came to live amongst us; it has even exceeded 
the limits that were first proposed. I now speak the 
united voice of our chiefs and warriors to you, our 
women also, and all our people. Attend, therefore, 
to what I say. We wish you to make your minds 
perfectly easy ; we are all pleased with your living 
amongst us, and not one of us wants you to leave our 
country. We find no fault with you in any respect 
since you came among us, neither have we anything 
to charge you with. You have lived peaceably and 
honestly with us, and have been preserved in health, 
and nothing has befallen you. This we think is proof 
that the Great Spirit also is pleased with your living 
here and with what you have done for us. 

“ Friends, Tewenstee, we have been very much en- 
gaged in business respecting the affairs of our na- 
tion, which has prevented us from answering your 
proposals of declining the settlement at Genesinguhta 
and moving up the river to settle on land of your 
own joining ours. We now all agree to leave you at 
full liberty either to remain where you now are on our 
land, or to move up the river and settle, on land of 
your own—only that you settle near us. The Little 
Valley is as far up the river as our people are willing 
you should go, as we want you to be near us, that you 
may extend further assistance and instruction; for 
although we have experienced much benefit from 
you, and some of our people have made considerable 
advancement in the knowledge of useful labor, yet 
we remain very deficient in many things, and num- 
bers of us are yet poor. 

“Friends, Tewenstee, I myself have been advising 
our people to pursue the course of life you recom- 
mend to us, and we have fully concluded to follow 
habits of industry ; but we are only just beginning to 
learn, and we find ourselves at a loss for tools to work 
with. We now request you to bring on plenty of 
all kinds you think will be useful ; then such of our 
people as are able will buy for themselves, and such 
as are poor we wish you to continue to lend to, and 
they shall be returned to you again. We also want 
you to bring useful cloths and sell to us, that we may 
get some necessary things without having to go so far 
forthem. In looking forward we can limit no time 
for you to live beside us; this must depend on your 


own judgment. When your friends come from Phil- 
adelphia we wish you to communicate this speech to 
them as the full result of our minds concerning you.” 

After the foregoing speech was delivered Corn- 
planter spoke as follows: 

“Friends, Tewenstee, attend. I will add a little 
further. When I was in Philadelphia, a long time 
ago, the Indians and white people at that time con- 
tinued to kill each other; I then heard of Quakers, 
that they were a peaceable people, and would not 
fight or kill anybodv. I inquired of the President 
of the United States a. cut them, whether or not this 
account was true. He said it was true enough ; they 
were such a people. I then requested him to send 
some of them to live amongst the Indians, expecting 
they would be very useful to us. Then it was a long 
time after before you came. You are now here, and 
it has afforded me much satisfaction that you have 
come. I have not been disappointed in the account 
I heard of you. You havelived peacefully among us, 
and no difficulty has happened between you and our 
people. We now want you to stay with usand stand 
between us and the white people; and if you see any 
of them trying to cheat us let us know of it ; or if you 
see any of our people trying to cheat the whites we 
wish you to let it be known also, as we confide in you 
that you will not cheat us. 


“ Friends, we have now spoken so full on the busi- 
ness that we need not say any more until we find one 
of you has killed one of our people, and we find him 
lying dead on the ground, or until one of us kills one 
of you; then we will take up the businessagain.” [De- 
livered the 30th of the 8th month, 1803.] ° 

Notwithstanding this, we thought it necessary to 
see the chiefs and others in council ; and being in- 
formed that Cornplanter was just set out on a hunt- 
ing tour, we hired an Indian to go in the night, (though 
it was a wet one), in quest of him. He set out and 
traversed the woods, blowing his horn; and just at 
daybreak found him, who came to us early this morn- 
ing which is the 2lst, and 4th of the week. After 
conferring with him, he appeared very much pleased 
with our coming, and agreed to send out for the dis- 
tant chiefs and others to meet us in council at this 
place next Seventh-day morning. We then set off up 
the river in order to look for a suitable place to make 
a settlement and build a saw-mill. Having viewed 
two valleys heretofore had in view, but found the 
streams entirely dried up, we came to a fine stream 
on the east side of the river, called Tunesasau, on 
which we think there is a good mill-seat, being about 
three and a half miles from this place, and land tol- 
erably good; then returned. On cur way we had the 
curiosity to ascend a very high mountain in order to 
have a prospect of the river and adjacent country. 
Jacob Taylor leading the way, we ascended about 
one mile and a half, the most of the way very steep. 
When our company the most of them were so tired 
they gave out, Jacob Taylorand myself pursued our 
route until we got a grand prospect of the river and 
the adjacent country and a number of the Indian set- 
tlements, and got home as soon as the others. The 
young Indian who is the smith at Genesinguhta, 
whose name is Levi Halftown, went with us and re- 
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turned with those who gave cut; he made himself 
very merry with us when walking through the woods; 
said the Quakers were like little children learning to 
walk, and that we might now see some of the hard- 
ships the Indians had to pass through in their bunt- 
ing, only that it would not do for them to stop and 
rest; but when he found I went on, said there was 
one hardy manamongst them. I think I never heard 
Thomas Stewardson complain or give out until this 
time. In the evening Blue Eyes came; was very 
glad to see us, but was sorry he had to go to Catta- 
raugus to see a sick daughter, so that he could not be 
at the council. Because he is asteady friend and pro- 
moter of our concern for the good of the natives, be- 
ing a chief who both by precept and example endeav- 
ors to lead them on in habits of sobriety and indus- 
try, and as he could not stay with us, we took the op- 
portunity of opening to him some of the reasons of 
our coming here at this time, which was a proposal 
of our young men’s moving off their land and set- 
tling near them on some of their own. He was wise 
enough to see the reason of the proposal; and al- 
though he saw and gave in to the propriety of it, yet 
appeared sorry, as he is a near neighbor ; and said if 
they moved he would wait to see how they would do 
and then move near them. Truly the opportunity 
this evening with Blue Eyes had a tendency to pro- 
duce some very pleasant sensations in my mind, and 
I thought I could own him for, and really felt him 
near, as a brother. 

22d. Fifth of the week. This being the day on 


which the youngmen hold their meeting, wesat with 
them, which I believe was a time of refreshment to 


us all. In the afternoon walked about viewing the 
improvements the Indians have made which are con- 
siderable. Several of them have a good deal of corn, 
and some have raised some wheat; but I think they 
have not improved in agriculture and industry equal 
to those up the river. Wesaw two of them threshing 
their wheat ; but as they had no barn to put it in, it 
appeared to be somewhat damaged in the stack. I 
endeavored to put them upon building barns, which 
they promised to do. 

23d. Weall in company with Jacob Taylor, John 
Pennock and Joel Swayne, went down to Genesing- 
ubta, or Cornplanter’s Village, nine and a half miles. 
Being eight of us having three horses, Jacob Taylor 
and myself walked all the way and back again, being 
nineteen miles. Theothers rode turn about. Wear- 
rived at the village about eleven o’clock and spent 
two or three hours in viewing the Indians’ houses, 
corn-fields, and other improvements; and although 
we discovered fourteen shingled houses and abun- 
dance of corn, yet I think they have not improved 
four years past, equal to the Indians uptheriver. We 
dined at Cornplanter’s upon the best venison I have 
eaten since I left home, Indian bread, butter, butter- 
milk, bears’ fat and squashes. Some of our company 
were very desirous to return before dinner; but Jacob 
Taylor told them it would not do. They then sum- 
moned all the fortitude they could and sat down to 
dinner. Jacob Taylor, John Pennock, Joel Swayne, 
Thomas Stewardson, and myself ate with good-will ; 
the others did as well as they could. The old chief 
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was very pleasant with us and made himself y 
cheerful, inquiring for Henry Simmons ; said he 
a man for his mind, and if he had not been a Q 
he would have made a very good war chief. 
time after dinner, we returned. J. Taylor, Thom 
Stewardson, Isaac Bonsal, George Vaux and mygglp 
walked one or two miles near the river bank; 
other three rode. On our way passed through abgp. 
dance of good corn and beans, and by eight or ten 
houses, some of them very complete work, with ston 
chimneys. In one of them lives an old woman, halt 
sister of Cornplanter, with three or four sons, The 
poor old woman was rejoiced to see us ; said she wy 
thankful to the Good Spirit for preserving us in og 
long journey to see them, and also that He pnt it jg 
our hearts to have compassion on them ; and that she 
was old and did not expect to be at the council tp, 
morrow, but hoped the Good Spirit would preseryg 
us. Truly the manner of her expression, the teay 
standing in her eyes, and the whole of her deport. 
ment, expression, and appearance had a tendency tg 
enliven the affectionate feelings of my heart, and] 
could not help thinking she was as much the favorite 
of Him who sees not as man sees, as many who think 
themselves more polished. In about three mile 
walking, Cornplanter, Conudiu, and about twenty or 
thirty more of the Indians overtook us on their way 
uptothecouncil. I walked very pleasantly and cheer. 
fully with them. The old chief, Cornplanter, wanted. 
me to ride his horse; but when I refused, he said] 
was a sachem. 

[To be Continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL, 
Oxrorp, Pa., Eighth month 29, 

FROM my meeting at “ Back Creek” on Seventh 
day, the 20th inst., we rode several miles, over rough 
roads, through the hilly, but quite productive coun 
try, to “Apple Pie Ridge,” one of the various “ Ridges” 
by which the North Mountain gradually sinks, east- 
ward, into the plain of the Shenandoah. The meet- 
ing at “ The Ridge” is held at ten a. m.,on First-days, 
and their First-day school at eleven a. m. Asat 
Dunning’s Creek, my lecture was arranged to take 
the place of the First-day school. The small meet 
ing-house was well filled, though the numbers of 
members of our meeting here is not large. They 
maintain a Friends’ school during a portion of the 
year, after the close of the public school, which lasts. 
five months. I spoke, as I bave elsewhere among 
Friends, of the effect of a college course of stady 
upon our own schools, and upon our Religious Socie 
ty. LIalso dwelt especially upon the great import 
ance of bringing a college education within the reach 
of all, by having colleges adequately endowed. In 
few if any places yet visited have I seen greater im 
terest manifested in the cause of education among 
us. In the afternoon I had an engagement to speak 
at Hopewell Meeting-house, some nine miles distant, 
In this pleasant drive we left all of the ridges behind 
us on the west, and returned once more to the broad 
and beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. As we de 
scended one of the last ridges the view eastward over 
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this valley, from the neighborhood of Winchester in 
the south, to Harper’s Ferry in the north, and 
pounded on the extreme eastern horizon by the long 
line of the Blue Ridge, was very fine. By special re- 
quest my lecture for the afternoon was upon Pom- 

ji as seen in 1869.” The large meeting-house was 
well filled, some having driven from six to ten miles. 
Friends maintained here a good First-day school, but 
they have no other Friends’ school. My friend and 
traveling companion, who took me 80 kindly in his 
carriage through all of my journeyings in Frederick 
county, resides near this meeting, and he is an ac- 
tive school director, and deeply interested in elevat- 
ing the character of théir public schools. 

This being the last of my series of meetings ap- 
pointed for Virginia, I left the next morning for Penn- 
sylvania, via Harper’s Ferry and Baltimore. As we 
passed through Charlestown, a few miles south of 
Harper’s Ferry, the Court House was pointed out to 
me where John Brown had his hasty trial, and the 
field where, surrounded by the affrighted authorities 
of Virginia, who then so little foresaw the great re- 
sult of this seemingly insane attack of a feeble band 
of men upon the entrenched system of a great nation, 
he calmly met his fate. Passing through Harper’s 
Ferry we observed the ruined buildings still standing, 
sad mementos of the war ; and the small brick build- 
ing near the station where Brown and his associates 
were taken by the U.S. troops, now plainly marked 
“ John Brown’s Fort.” 

I was informed by friends in Virginia that]there 
is a strange unwritten history of the John Brown 
Raid, involving motives little suspected or under- 
stood. It explains some things which have hither- 
to seemed to me almost inexplicable, and at the 
proper time, I may present an outline of it to your 
readers. Crossing the Potomac by that fine piece of 
engineering work, the B. & O. R. R. bridge, at the 
junction of this river with the Shenandoah, we ad- 
mired the grand senery where the waters of the 
united rivers break through the mountain wall of the 
Blue Ridge, scenery which according to Jefferson, it 
is well worth crossing the Atlantic to Lebold. This 
opinion would doubtless seem less extravagant to one 
witnessing it from a more favorable point of view 
than can be obtained from a rushing railroad train. 

After spending a few days with my family in 
Bucks county, I went to Oxford to attend Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, and complete my lecture engage- 
ments for the summer in that vicinity. This quar- 
terly meeting, like many others, is held in different 
parts of the quarter at different times of the year. 
At this time it is held at the “ Brick Meeting-house ,” 
East Nottingham. The grounds occupy forty acres of 
woodland, deeded to Friends by William Penn when 
he thought it was within the Province of Pennsylva- 
nia. The subsequent running of Mason and Dixon’s 
line placed both East and West Nottingham a short 
distance below the line, in thestate of Maryland. I was 
agreeably surprised to find so large a quarterly meet- 
ing assembled here. It will certainly compare favor- 
ably in size with any within the limits of our Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. In the first meeting a num- 
ber of Friends in both ends of the house, appeared in 
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the ministry, and I felt that it was a truly favored 
season. In the answers to the queries it was a source 
of satisfaction to my mind to find that “ Friends gen- 
erally discourage the cultivation and use of tobacco.” 
I especially rejoice in this for the influence which it 
must have upon the rising generation. An excellent 
and large Friends’ school is maintained at East Not- 
tingham, and also a good First-day school; and I be- 
lieve there is a living interest felt here among 
Friends generally in the welfare of our Religious So- 
ciety. In the evening, at the house of my friend in 
Oxford, a “ parlor meeting” was held, attended bya 
number of Friends, in which acceptable communica- 
tions were received from Joseph Powell and Joel 
Borton, who are visiting in Southern Quarter on be- 
half of our Yearly Meeting’s Committee, and who felt 
drawn to attend also this quarterly meeting. 

On Seventh-day an “all-day meeting” was held 
at “Brick Meeting-house,” the forenoon being de- 
voted to the consideration of the general subject of 
education among us, and the afternoon to the First- 
day schools. This meeting was well attended, and 
Friends here, as elsewhere where I have been, evince 
a great interest in all educational subjects, and in 
everything which can promote the advancement 
of our religious Society. I addressed the morning 
meeting, as I have elsewhere, upon the need of an 
advanced education of our teachers to raise the stand- 
ard of our schools of every grade. Between meetings 
a table was set near the meeting-house, and bounti- 
fully supplied. After dinner and a pleasant social 
hour, Friends reiissembled, and the afternoon was 
most profitably devoted to exchanging views as to 
the methods of organizing and managing a First-day 
school. This very important agency in the prosecu- 
tion of our work is estimated bere at its true value, 
and Friends generally feel that its importance can 
scarcely be overestimated. Late in the afternoon I 
was met by my friend from Rising Sun, (West Not- 
tingham), and driven about six miles westward to his 
pleasant home, on one of the best farms in this part 
of the State. In riding through this fine farming 
country we could easily see that William Penn would 
be reluctant to give up this rich district to the claim 
of Lord Baltimore. The residents here have a pleas- 
ant way of saying that the diminished fertility of the 
soil makes it perfectly evident when you have passed 
over the State line into Pennsylvania! Certainly they 
have one great advantage in this county of Cecil 
which we have not yet secured, and that is a good 
Prohibition law, [by “Local Option”] which is 
strictly enforced. In the evening I addressed a fuil 
meeting assembled in Friends’ school house in Rising 
Sun, upon the subject of Temperance; and I could 
but feel that with the advanced public sentiment 
upon this subject everywhere around me here, we 
have a great work to perform at home before we can 
compare favorably with our neighboring States in 
this respect. 

I attended the meeting on First-day morning at 
West Nottingham. It was quite large, andthe num- 
ber of young persons present here gave good prom- 
ise for the future of our Society. The First-day 
school exercises here, as in many places,2preceded 
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the meeting, and were conducted with much life and 
interest. This meeting-house also is on a tract of 
land given by William Penn, and the site is well se- 
lected upon high ground, but unfortunately most of 
the forest has been cleared off. There are a few fine 
old oaks left on the grounds, and from under the 
shade of these a fine view is obtained over Cecil and 
Harford counties in Maryland, and Lancaster and 
York counties in Pennsylvania, for many miles. The 
meeting was an excellent one, and Allen Flitcraft, 
Wm. Way, and Mary Thomas appeared in the minis- 
try. Soon after the meeting settled in solemn and 
impressive silence, Allen Flitcraft appeared in sup- 
plication. 

‘ My meeting on Education in the afternoon was 
well attended. A number of Friends and others who 
had driven a considerable distance to the morning 
meeting had remained over, taking their dinner on 
the pleasantly shaded grounds. These “all day meet- 
ings” are growing in favor among Friends and afford 
opportunity for much pleasant social intercourse. I 
took the same general course here as elsewhere, 
among Friends, and found the same deep interest 
manifested in the subject of my mission. I was met 
here by my friend from Oxford, who drove me nine 
miles to meet my engagement in this town for the 
evening. This meeting was held in the new Friends’ 
meeting-house here at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and the house was well filled. My subject was “ Pro- 
hibition of the sale of Intoxicating Drinks,” and 
Friends are, of course, as deeply interested in this as 
in the general subject of Education. Here, as in both 
the other branches of this large monthly meeting, 
(i. e. East and West Nottingham), they have had a 
good Friends’ school and First-day school. The 
monthly meeting meets alternately at the three places, 
which contributes much toward their acquaintance 
with and interest in each other. I much regretted 
that my visits could not have been, at present, ex- 
tended to Little Britain and Deer Creek, the other 
monthly meeting, of this interesting quarter. 

This meeting at Oxford concludes my engage- 
ments for the summer, and I feel deeply thankful to 
the Giver of all good that I have been favored with 
health and strength to keep them all, and complete 
satisfactorily the work undertaken. I wish, also, to 
take this opportunity to thank Friends for the inva- 
riably kind and hospitable manner in which I have 
everywhere been received. I can but feel, too, that 
the great interest manifested among them in the sub- 
ject, which I feel to be of so vital importance, the 
elevation of the standard of our schools, and the 
proper training of the teachers for their work, has 
done much toward enabling me to accomplish suc- 
cessfully the object of my mission. 

Epwarp H. Maai. 


Tere is only one thing that will put the collar 
on the neck of the animal within us, and that is the 
power of the indwelling Christ—ALExanpER Mac- 
LAREN. 


THERE would be no great ones if there were no 
little ones. 


THE MEETING AT GENOA, NEBRASKA, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

KNOWING there are so many Friends, readers of 
your paper, who are deeply interested in the con. 
cerns of our little meeting, we felt constrained tp 
send a few lines, hoping to brighten the chain of love 
and kindly feeling which we feel is stretched 

even the weakest branches of the body. It is try 
our meeting is small, but deep earnestness, and g 
strong desire to be at work preparing the way for 4 
future worthy of our Society, is stirring to the depth 
the hearts of many among us. The most importag 
monthly meeting of the year has just passed, in 
which the entire number of queries are answe 
and other subjects of importance attended to. Mug) 
life and interest was manifested. A desire was ex. 
pressed, with which the feelings of several United, 
that by some means a school, under the care of the 
Society, might be provided, in which to gather thog 
little ones of the flock on whom will fall in the. 
ture the upholding of our banner of Truth. By whg 
means are they to be prepared? How is life to hy 
kept in the Society, if the young are not trained and 
qualified to meet the world with a strong faith in oy 
testimonies and principles? Are these young, ten 
der, living branches to be cut off and cast from us, to 
be left helpless in a dying state? 

The subject that next claimed our attention wa 
the work before us at present,—the building of ow 
meeting-house. We have been striving for a yearor 
more to raise sufficient means to erect a place of our 
own, but find we are still lacking about four hundred 
dollars towards its completion, even to build as mod- 
erately as possible. Now, to whom shall we go? Ow 
hearts tell us, and we feel assured, that there ar 
hundreds among our friends, in the East and West, 
who would cheerfully render the needed assistance, 
We shrink from adding to the burden of any, yet, 
for the love of the Society, we feel we can ask for aid, 
Even the least contribution which any can make, will 
be acceptable towards carrying forward that which 
is of so much importance to us; more so than bith 
erto, as we are liable soon to be deprived of the ux 
of the school-house in which we have been meeting, 
We desire herein to express our thanks to those who 
have already given us assistance, for, from the least 
to the greatest, all has been appreciated. 

Any contributions may be left with Joseph 
Truman, Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, or for 
warded to David H. Brown, Genoa, Nebraska. 


M. B. Trumax. 
Genoa, Neb., 8th mo. 22. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In a recent issue of your paper I saw an article 
entitled : “ Friends in the far West,” by our friend, 
Edward Coale, in which he truthfully says we need 
encouragement and help. We have been much et 
couraged by having Friends to visit us,and they hare 
done us much good. Most of us are so remote from 
our quarterly and yearly meetings, and our means®# 
limited, that we are unable to attend them, and whet 
our eastern Friends favor us with their visits, they 
are appreciated beyond the comprehension of of 
members in the East, who have their meetings 
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tablished at a convenient distance from them. We 
are looking forward to the establishment of a quar- 
terly meeting of the Friends here, in the southern 

t of this State, and northern part of Kansas. Also 
to the establishment of a Friends’ school, that we 
may comply more fully with our discipline as re- 
gards the education of our children. 

We are rejoiced to know that Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has taken decided steps in our behalf, and 
we are looking forward to a good work being done 
” z regards our monthly meeting here at Genoa, 
we are much encouraged by the increased interest 
manifested in our meetings ; but we are badly in need 
of financial aid. For over a year we have been try- 
ing to secure funds to build a meeting-house for our 
accommodation, but we still lack a few hundred dol- 
lars. Our own members have subscribed very liber- 
ally, in proportion to their means, and Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has done well for us by subscribing 
$250 out of the Yearly Meeting fund ; and one Friend, 
of Richmond, Indiana, upon reading in your paper 
that we were in need of funds, sent us a draft for $50. 
Many others have been generous to us. Now, I do 
not want Friends to think if they are not able to give 
a hundred or fifty dollars that they must withhold 
their hand, for we are just as thankful for small sums 
as large ones, and we feel that the giver makes as 
much sacrifice as he who gives a great deal. We are 
very thankful to those who have contributed to our 
needs, and hope that others may feel encouraged to 
help us, both by aiding in building a meeting-house 
and by visiting us. We now hold our meetings in a 
school-house, but there is a prospect that it will 
shortly be moved to another part of the district, and 
not be convenient for our meetings. 

Hoping that your readers will find it in their 
hearts to aid us, I leave the matter with them. 

Genoa, Neb. Davip H. Brown. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHARITY. 


IF ten righteous men would have saved Sodom, 
surely we may hope for our nation. What the cities 
are doing to relieve the sufferings of the poor is 
worthy to be chronicled. The charity of sending the 
children of such out among farmers to give them a 
taste of the freshness of a pure atmosphere, and of 
how things grow, is one of the best that have been 
adopted of latter times. As they roam the fields and 
orchards, and pluck the fruit, new ideas will be 
awakened, the wider range beget a desire to leave the 
heated alleys and courts and seek homes where hands 
are needed, willing to aid in producing the things all 
must have to sustain life. Our beloved Philadelphia 
is not behind in this worthy enterprise, much better 
than to build almshouses and prisons. Work is hon- 
orable; industry, noble; and should be encouraged 
everywhere. “By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread” was a mandate given by Jehovah in the 
beginning, and has never been reversed. Some work 
with the brain, some with the hand; so that the 
needful is done, all is well; we were not placed here 
to be as drones in the hive. The wise and the prudent 


understand these things and practice accordingly. 
“To honor God we do his will, 
And all the laws he gave fulfill.” 


Who being innocent ever perished, or where were 
the righteous cut off? Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor? He 
is from everlasting to everlasting, unchangeably the 
same; might and power are His, ours the simple con- 
sequence to do His will; in it consists our highest 
good. Though He lead us in ways we have not seen, 
and in paths we have not known, the end will be 
peace. SaraH Hont. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 36. 
NintH Monts 11TH, 1887. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

Topic: PEAcE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘“‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” Matt. 5: 9. 
READ Matt. 5: 1-13. Revised Version. 


IF all the Beatitudes which precede this one are be- 
lieved in and lived up to, there can be nothing left in 
the heart that would injure or harm another. The 
blessing of the peacemaker would crown our lives, 
for all our actions, and all our motives of action, 
would be peaceable ; we would strive to prevent con- 
tentions that disturb the happiness often of families, 
and lead to anger and every turbulent and unruly 
feeling of the human heart. “How good and pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” was 
said by the psalmist in an age when most of the dif- 
ficulties between families, as well as nations, were 
settled by wars and fightings. Every one can do 
something to promote peace, and we are never more 
like God than when we are doing the things that 
make for peace. The full meaning of this Beatitude 
is probably, they that work peace, not confining the 
reference to the reconciliation of persons at variance, 
they whose whole lives are in harmony with the 
Gospel of Christ, the distinguishing feature of which 
is peace on earth and good will to all the families of 
men. It is the true Christian peacemaker that en- 
deavors, like the Master, to implant the divine spirit 
of peace in the hearts of men, and the promise is, 
that as we are, in this endeavor, following his exam- 
ple, we also shall be called the “Sons of God.” 
“Whence come wars and fightings among you?” 
is the interrogation of one of the Apostles, to some 
whom he was reproving for their unchristian conduct ; 
and he answers himself, by the query, “Come they 
not hence, even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers?” James 4:1. Jesus in all his teachings for- 
bade the indulgence of every passion that leads away 
from a peaceable spirit. The whole Gospel is a mes- 
sage of peace. We must overcome evil with good. 
The lessons to be drawn from this Beatitude, are : 

1. That peace is the true condition of the children 
of God. 

2. That no one who promotes strife and contention 
among families and communities is entitled to be 
called a follower of Jesus. 

. That all wars and fightings are opposed to the 
peaceable religion taught by Jesus. 
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LOVE AND UNITY. 

ANY Friend at all familiar with our book of Disci- 
pline, or with the transactions of our business meet- 
ings, will recognize in the expression “love and 
unity,” that which represents a most important 
factor in the Society of Friends. How early in our 
history these words became incorporated intoa query, 
second only to the one regarding the assembling of 
ourselves for the worship of the Father, we krow not; 
but we do know that the principle of love for each 
other was a most potent agency in gathering and 
keeping together our early Friends. 

There is danger of impressive words losing their 
force by their frequent repetition, and this we fear is 
the case with “love and unity.” They meant much 
to our forefathers, and they should mean a great<deal 
to us to-day, for they represent the great powers that 
shall continue us as a living body. We have had 
sorrowful experience of their becoming but as 
“sounding brass” in the troublous times of separa- 
tion, and we should most earnestly try to restore 
them to their pristine beauty, by being watchful over 
ourselves that we do not by any act of ours bring 
them into discredit. 

The great question before us is, how shall we 
best promote “love and unity” granting¥this to be 
next to the worship of God, the great essential for 
the maintenance of our Religious Society? If all 
fully understood and believed in our foundation prin- 
ciples, the indwelling spirit of God in every soul and 
the capability of each one to commune with him we 
would feel that'we were bound together by onecommon 
bond, our love would go forth to each other, we 
should watch over each other for good as the mem- 
bers of one religious household. It is not that we 
shall all see alike or think alike, but we can submit 
our judgments one to another in that love which sub- 
dues self when any common good is concerned, and 
unity is required to produce that good. In this sense 
: we can comprehend that most wonderful saying of 
the Master, “ greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” It is this 
life of self, that needs to be slain to-day, and in the 
losing of this, we shall find to our infinite peace, that 
life which shall be ours forever. 

The whole of the remarkable discourse of Jesus 


RAcHEL W. HILLBORN. 


recorded in the fifteenth chapter of John, repeating 
as he so often does, to his disciples, the command to 
“love one another,” is so fraught with instruction 
that we, as Friends, should be found in the frequent 
study of it, for thereby we can be helped in the per. 
formance of our religious duty. We may try by 
various expedients to enlarge our borders, but it ig 
love alone, and ‘that love made manifest, ofttimes ig 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, that will be found to te 
successful in continuing us as a people. Its cultiyg. 
tion will increase our zeal, a new fire will be kindleq 
that will attract by its brightness, and its warmth 
will spread till we are conscious of a renewed strength 
that shall be permanent. 


a 


DEATHS. 

CRANSTON.—On Eighth month 19, 1887, at his reg. 
dence, near Wilmington, Delaware, James Cranston, in the 
80th year of his age. An esteemed member of Stanton 
Meeting. 

FURMAN.—At Trenton, N. J., Eighth month 19, 1997, 
Richard Way son of the late George M. and Margaret Fur. 
man, in the 77th year of hisage. An exemplary member 
and elder of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 

HOMER.—Near Willow Grove, Montgomery county, 
Pa., on the 9th of Eighth, month 1887, Fannie L, Homer, 
in the 16th year of her age; grand-daughter of the late 
George Walton. 

HUGHES.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 10th, 
1887, Sarah Hughes, daughter of the late William Hughes, 
of Robeson, Berks county, Pa., in her 55th year. 


IREDELL.—At her residence, Montgomery county, Pa, 
Eighth month 22d, 1887, Sarah B. widow of Jonathan 
Iredell, in her 81st year. Interment at Horseham, Pa. 


Eviza B. JEANES. 


While vast throngs of immortal beings are constantly 
passing from works to rewards and the great busy world 
only takes cognizance of the fact, they were born on such 
a day, and on such a day they died, there are in this mul- 
titude, many whom we honor and love whose places have 
been so worthily filled and whose influence for good has 
been so widely felt, that while the grave may hide from 
our sight all that was mortal, there is a gathering up anda 
cherishing of the treasures memory has in store concern- 
ing them that become even more precious when the be 
loved ones are removed from our midst. 

She “being dead yet speaketh,” may truly be saidof 
our friend, Eliza B. Jeanes, whose decease was noticed in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of last week. Though 
reared under the strict discipline of the ‘‘ Thirty-nine 
articles” that form the code of faith and practice of primi- 
tive Presbyterianism, she early manifested an independ- 
ence of character that dared to think and act as reason and 
best judgment dictated, even if they led away from the 
faith of her fathers. 

Her husband, Dr. Jeanes, was a member by birthright, 
of the Society of Friends, and after their marriage he re 
tained his right. The duties of his profession gave him 
little leisure to attend meeting, but when he did she was 
always ready to go with him. 

Dr. Jeanes was one of the first physicians of this coun- 
try who embraced the views of the great German Homa@o- 
pathist. The enthusiasm with which she entered into all 
his plans was very helpful, and the kindly interest and 
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sympathy she manifested towards his patients resulted in 
many friendships that continued through life. It was not 
until after the dark shadow of the grave rested upon the 
home in which all their married life had been spent, that 
Eliza felt drawn to unite herself with Friends. It seemed 
to bring her nearer to him now that he had been removed, 
she said to have her name enrolled with his and to unite 
in Christian fellowship with those that he had been associ- 
ated with. She had long been convinced of the princi- 
ples and testimonies held by the Society, and was heartily 
welcomed among us, where her seat was seldom vacant on 
First-day morning except when sickness or absence from 
the city prevented her attendance. 

In social life she was frank and outspoken, and main- 
tained to the last the cheerful, genial spirit of her earlier 
years. She was kind and considerate to the poor, and dis- 
pensed her charities with the same discrimination that 
marked her whole life. 

When death came she was ready for the change and 
the messenger that brought release was welcomed as a 
friend who had come to bear her home to those who were 
waiting for her in the mansions of eternal blessedness. 


L. J. R. 
Eighth month 28th. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE— X. 
VISITING THE POPE. 


LuGano, June 22, 1887. 
MOVING slowly towards the mountains as summer 
advances, the next stage after Venice is the Italian 
lakes. Como and Maggiore are celebrated in prose 


ROME: 


and verse, and afford the most beautiful views; but I 
chose Lugano for a fortnight’s sojourn, because it is 
situated between the other two, and at but a pleasant 
distance from each, and it is politically in Switzer- 
land, inasmuch as a long, narrow loop of boundary 
projects far down between the two Italian lakes, and 
makes Lugano Swiss. There is no geographical rea- 
son for this extension of the boundary, and the 
reason for it must lie far back in the past centuries. 
The people are purely Italian in language and cus- 
toms. Lugano is not without ite charms, which some 
think not inferior to those of its sisters. They are 
the combination of placid water and rugged moun- 
tain, and the purple mist which softens and veils the 
latter. Of these features only the painter can convey 
an idea. Como is the most frequented of all the 
lakes, and on its shores are several towns and numer- 
ous hotels and boarding-houses. There are, also, a 
number of private villas owned by the wealthy and 
noble. One of these, at Cadenabbia, belongs to the 
German duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who seldom vis- 
its it. He has not been there for two years, and on 
the last occasion remained but two weeks; but it is 
kept in as beautiful order as if he were daily ex- 
pected. The house is as handsome as such residences 
usually are, and contains some celebrated original 
works of celebrated artists. A frieze in one room 
cost $70,000. But the grounds constitute its chief 
attraction. They are planted with groves, with occa- 
sional openings for flower beds, and everywhere 
fountains moisten the air. The magnolia grandiflora 
18 very common in this region, and grows to great 
size. The shade, moisture, and seclusion attract 
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crowds of nightingales which sing all day long. We 
had heard this famous songster at Tivoli, and were 
a little disappointed. There, however, people were 
moving about, and perhaps he hardly did himself 
justice ; but in the quiet of Cadenabbia we conceived 
a higher opinion of him. Nightingales were quite 
common around all the lakes. A lady whom we had 
met, told us she was driven away from Lugano by 
them: they kept her awake all night long. We suf- 
fered no such annoyance, though one did come under 
my daughter’s window every morning about day- 
break, and give her an hour or more of song. I do 
not understand that they sing on dark nights, but in 
moonlight they are very lively. 

The agricultural population in the north of Italy 
are said to be in a hopelessly wretched condition, 
and their condition has been worse of late years. I 
do not know on what terms the land is held and cul- 
tivated, but they are such as in some way throws. 
upon the occupant of the soil, and not on the land- 
lords, the burden of the recent great increase in tax- 
ation. Being compelled to reserve for food only the 
refuse of their crops, and thus using principally grain 
unfit for market, they are subject to a peculiar skin 
disease which is not only loathsome but in some 
stages is said to be contagious. Stopping only in 
cities and villages, we saw nothing of this; but we 
could observe evidences of the hard labor all had to 
undergo, and in one place I saw a large perpetual 
lime-kiln where the stone, and I presume the fuel 
also, was carried to the top of the high stack on the 
backs of women. All persons in northern Italy carry 
their burdens in baskets made to fit the back. The 
women of my party were unanimous in declaring 
that the women’s baskets were larger than the men’s. 
I was not entirely satisfied that such was universally 
the case, but Iam inclined to think that the women 
do the greater part of the hardest work. In Ger- 
many, as the result of careful observation in passing 
through rural districts, I saw in the fields at least 
five women to one man. This disparity could not be 
due to the drafting of men into the army, for not a 
tenth of the men are in the army, and even such a 
draft would leave nine men to ten women. There 
are, perhaps, peculiar employments which take an 
excess of men from home; but still I could find no 
explanation of the phenomenon but that suggested 
by some persons better acquainted than I with the 
country, who roundly declared that the men shirked 
work, and might be found in the beer houses. This, 
however, was in Germany. I was not in Italy during 
harvest or when laborers were in the fields. The 
only work now going forward is attendance on the 
vines, in which both sexes seem to be employed in 
nearly equal numbers. It is an unmistakable trait of 
barbarism—a relic of the reign of brute force—when 
an undue share of heavy work is thrown upon one class 
of the community, and that, on the whole, the weaker. 
A disposition to oppress the weak is at war with 
the principles of justice, and manifests a selfishness 
and meanness which must permeate all the conduct 
of the individual, and, when widespread, of the peo- 
ple and their government. I regard the fact referred 
to as one of great significance. Perhaps I might here 
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notice another of a different character, but indicative 
of the same false relation of the sexes. I am told 
that in some places women are proud to be seen in 
public places attended by soldiers in all the bravery 
of their military attire, and that in order to enjoy 
this distinction, they are weak enough to pay, and 
some men are base enough to receive, a money re- 
ward for their companionship. 


Before quitting Italy I ought to have given an ac- 
count of our presentation to the Pope. I sent in our 
names to Cardinal Gibbons with little hope of receiv- 
ing cards, for it was generally known that he was to 
have the privilege of presenting some Americans, and 
it was supposed there were many applicants. How- 
ever the cards of invitation came very soon, and the 
presentation was to be the very next day. We might 
have wished a little time to prepare ourselves to ap- 
pear in such an august presence, but with the cards 

‘was a note stating that gentlemen were to come in 
evening dress, and ladies in black dress and veil, and 
it was understood, without gloves. So we had no 
difficulty in making ready to reach the Vatican at 
the appointed hour, where we were received by the 
Swiss Guard with presented arms; and at various 
points as we traversed the salons, corridors, and 
stairway we met detachments who repeated the cere- 
mony. Arriving at the apartments devoted to the 
personal use of the Pope, we found them furnished 
with exceeding plainness and hung with faded tap- 
estry which was possibly new in the reign of Leo X. 
In the ante-chamber we found a company of perhaps 
thirty persons, and presently Cardinal Gibbons, 
Bishop Kane, of Richmond, and Monseigneur O’Con- 
nell, head of the English (?) College at Rome, came 
in and said a few words to each of us, in a pleasant 
and easy manner. Wethen passed into the audience 
chamber, and ranged ourselves on two sides of the 
room. On the third side was a throne raised a few 
steps above the floor, and in front of it a plain chair 
with a low detached footstool. On the fourth side 
were some attendants, among them one in military 
uniform whose gorgeous dress contrasted markedly 
with the plain attire of all the rest. In a few mo- 
ments the Pope walked in holding up his hand and 
pronouncing a benediction which we received with 
due reverence, and proceeded at once to seat himself 
in the chair. The ecclesiastics whom I have men- 
tioned grouped themselves around him. 

The Pope is well up in the seventies and fully 
looks his age. His face is of the Italian type ; fore- 
head high and not wide; nose straight and thin ; 
eyes dark, piercing, and steady, and face meagre. 
His mouth is large and unshapely, but firm in ex- 
pression. Altogether it is by no means a handsome 
face, but it is full of character. His dress was that of 
the Dominican order of which he was a monk; a 
white cloth gown covering the person from neck to 
heels; a cape of the same material was over his 
shoulder, lined, as a corner accidentally turned up 
enabled us to see, with purple silk. A girdle of the 
same material and similarly lined, with gold fringed 
ends, bound his gown at the waist. On his head was 
a white silk scull-cap, and on his feet purple velvet 
embroidered slippers, on which was wrought a cross. 


On his right hand he wore the “fisherman’s ring” some 
part of which is said to have come down from St, Petey, 
He first gave audience to some persons whom | 
took to be officials who presented to him sundry 
things, among which I remember some books, ang 
some rosaries made apparently of the ordinary dark 
wood which is the material of the rosaries ordinarij 
used by plain Catholics in our country. He laid hig 
hand on the books, and suffered the rosaries to touch 
his ring, and thus I presume gave them his blessing, 
The presentation then began. The Cardinal or the 
Bishop introduced the company successively, giving 
the name of the person and his profession, residence, 
or any other distinctive circumstance which might 
serve as the subject of remark. The Pope did most 
of the talking, though the ecclesiastics joined in 
quite familiarly. The Pope spoke only French, and 
when Cardinal Gibbons remarked upon his having 
no English, he gave some reason for not having 
learned it, and said he had not felt the need of it up. 
til it was too late to learn. Some persons were able 
to respond in that language, but when any one wag 
not the ecclesiastics managed, without appearing 
formally to interpret, to convey the meaning of what 
was said, to the respective interlocutors. This wag 
done with great tact. One young gentleman, evidently 
an enthusiastic Catholic, was anxious to speak di- 
rectly with the holy father, but had very little 
French. The Pope, noticing his desire and his diff- 
culty, asked if he could speak Latin. He tried it, but 
owing, no doubt, to his agitation made little more 
headway. The Pope answered him kindly in the 
same tongue, but like a certain other young man, he 
went away sorrowful. Sometimes the Cardinal ven- 
tured on a little humor. “This lady ” said he, intro- 
ducing one, “is not a Catholic yet,” with some emphasis 
on the last word. “ No matter,” said the Pope,“ she 
is a Christian and I ama Christian priest.” Bishop 
Paul introduced a gentleman as “ an avocrat trés dis- 
tingué.” “ Distinguished for what?” asked the Pope: 
and the Bishop had to relate an episode on the gen- 
tleman’s professional career, to justify his eulogy. 
The Pope listened and expressed his approval of the 
performance. In fact—and this above all appeared 
tome remarkable—no more formal expression of any 
kind was uttered by the Pope. If any thing attracted 
his attention he made a remark or asked a question 
to express himself onthe matter ; but then none of 
the commonplaces which I have been accustomed to 
hear of as the staple of royal interviews. The per 
son’s business, history, or place of residence always 
furnishes some salient point to hang a sensible re 
mark upon. Chicago was once mentioned, and drew 
forth some appropriate expressions. Nor was there 
in the Pope’s manner any mere complaisance. Cer 
tain people had chosen to come to see him, and he 
wanted to know who they were, and what about 
them was worthy of notice. His attention was fully 
awake, and his feelings were open to impressions. 
This was very amiably displayed in his recep 
tion of my family. I had accidentally placed my 
party last on the line, which was fortunate, because, 
as each party after the interview left the room, we 
only saw the whole ceremony, and only two ladies 
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who stood back at the last moment, were in the room 
when wecame forward. He spoke very kindly tomy 
children, especially to a daughter whose gentle 
countenance seemed particularly to please him, and 
gently patted her face. He asked my young son 
whether he attended school, and advised him strong- 
ly to study the “ humanities” as the non-scientific 
branches are called, “ too much neglected now ;” and 
had a good deal to say to us, mine being the largest 
family party present that day. 

Now when we consider that the Pope represents 
the oldest line of sovereigns in Europe; that he 
ranks with Kings and Emperors, sending envoys to 
their ‘courts and receiving envoys in turn; that 
his subjects number more than those of any other 
power in Europe ; and that great potentates are glad 
to have his influence to keep their subjects quiet, and 
that finally he probably gives more thought person- 
ally to the affairs of his dominion than any other 
sovereign in Europe; it is certainly astonishing that 
he should be able to feel, as he indubitably did, a real 
and unfeigned interest in the personal concerns of 
the people thus accidentally grouped before him, and 
that an interest of a most benevolent character indi- 
cative of a truly kindly heart. 

I will add here another incident omitted in its 
proper place. We saw in Naples and again in Flor- 
ence some of the brethren of the Miserecordia, en- 
gaged in their benevolent work. On each occasion 
four of these were bearing through the street, prob- 
ably to the hospital, some sick man upon a hard bar- 
row. They are members of a secret brotherhood as- 
sociated together for works of charity. The brother- 
hood embraces persons of all ranks, from the hum- 
blest laborer to the proudest noble, and as the most 
leisured class is most available for such works, it seems 
they are most frequently called on. Those whom we 
saw were allevidently gentlemen. They were indeed 
covered, as they always are on duty, with the long 
gown which conceals the entire person from head to 
foot, having openings only before the face for seeing 
and breathing, but below the gown the feet could be 
seen, and these unmistakably were the feet of gentle- 
men. These brothers are ready to do whatever 
strong, careful, intelligent and tender-hearted men 
can do, to alleviate human suffering. Once, in the 
house with some of our friends, was a poor girl ill of 
some malady which rendered her unable to move her- 
self,and made the efforts of the nurse painful. It was 
suggested to send for the brethren, and upon applica- 
tion, two of them came as often as was necessary, and 
with great gentleness changed her position. But they 
are chiefly called on in case of accidents or emergen- 
cies of different kinds. A number are detailed peri- 
odically for duty, but all can be called out if needed. 
They are summoned by a signal from some church 
bell. In Florence it is the great bell of the campan- 
ile, and when that gives the signal, wherever the 
brethren may be or however engaged, at wedding, fu- 
neral, feast, or even the stock board, they quietly 

steal away and repair to the rendezvous where they 
learn what is required. The institution, so far as I 
know, is confined to Italy. 

Joun D. McPHeErson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUMMER DAYS ON THE MAINE COAST.—IV. 
FURTHER NOTES FROM MOUSE ISLAND. 

ALTHOUGH we have scarcely passed the mid-line of 
the last summer month, we are conscious of a melan- 
choly spirit brooding over land and sea, and one 
after another we recognize the signs of decadence of 
flower and foliage, and a kind of autumnal moan min- 
gles with the solemn roar of the fir trees and the sea. 
The fruit of the Moose Wood is yet pendulous upon 
its bough, unfaded, but the delicate foliage shows the 
wear of wind and storm, and becomes, while aspir- 
ing to rich autumn tints, ragged and torn. Occasion- 
ally we note that after an inspiring day, a rich and 
precious color is over the sea, as we sit on the rocky 
headland overlooking the harbor and the incoming 
yachts, when night draws near. No one can paint it 
with words, but the declining sunbeams develop a 
mysterious quality in the waters. We might say that 
there are stripes of radiant richness on the waves— 
prismatic colors varying, as the orb of day at length 
sinks down behind the neighboring forests, and the 
dews of night chasten the earlier glory. Then comes 
the splendid array of the starry host, nebulous, mys- 
terious, andinspiring. The belated oarsman is aston- 
ished by the display of phosphorescence on the waters. 
Are the oars dipping in molten gold, and is it a fringe 
of gold that drips from the blades, as they are raised 
fora moment? Is it the work of magic? The little 
transparent globes of vibrating animal life are familiar 
to our instructed vision, and we are far from feeling 
anything of fear at the strange appearance.! The up- 
per and the lower deeps,how gloriously alike they are, 
and yet so utterly unlike, even now. We draw near 
the border and step upon the shore, The northern 
heaven is arched by a bow of silver light, and in the 
soft tranquil waters is reftected another arch in the 
watery firmament, not inferior to that which is 
above. Yes, we know the mystery or we know what 
we may know of the mystery of the electric coronal 
which spans the pole ; but its poetry is not spoiled by 
the flimsy exact knowledge which we fancy we have 
of some of nature’s sublimest secrets. 

Morning and a new day follow the night, and the 
day of rest and of worship comes over the island 
world. In the broad hall of the hotel is hung the 
annoucement that a “ Rev. Dr. Phelps” will to-day 
preach in the chapel on Squirrel Island. He is the 
brother, so runs the legend, “of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps.” The gay yacht goes forth heavily laden 
with worshippers to the place, and brother Phelps 
from Isaiah 66: 2, announces the dwelling of the 
Holy One “ with him who is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and that trembleth at the divine word.” A 
discourse of power and value followed, and those 
who listened felt that all sincere hearts can unite 
with the truths of the gospel in their spiritual depths. 
It is always well when those who have come to- 
gether for a summer holiday can thus join in acknowl- 

10On one occasion I had a chance to look down into the sea 
through a nafrow opening between the ship and wharf, and 
could observe the phosphorescent waters, without any disturbing 
light from above ; and could note the glowing vibrating globes of 


animal matter between the wharf and the vessel. From a dis- 
tance of several feet I could distinguish their individuality. 
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edgment of truth, without speculative dogmatism— 
in true spiritual worship. 

Out on the seas we have been interested in watch- 
ing the seal in the freedom of the waters, or resting 
at seasons among the sea-gulls on the rocks, and 
plunging down again into the deeps when disturbed ; 
but in an enclosure upon the shore a number of these 
harmless creatures are preserved for zodlogical col- 
lections, and to these it is quite right to make a visit. 
Accordingly, one of the happiest and most satisfac- 
tory days of our sojourn here was the 15th of the 8th 
month, when we devoted the day to the exploration 
of a point which was recently purchased by two gen- 
tlemen, who, in looking among the lovely nooks of 
the coast, imagined that happiness might dwell under 
the red oaks, in the spot called Wylie’s Point, on the 
neighboring shores. The yacht Mollie is a tempting- 
looking creature to persuade one to venture out on 
the resplendent sea, and we go forth under a soft 
breeze which gently wafts us to Wylie’s Point. In 
looking over the ground they have purchased, they 
find that a fort once stood on the point, looking sea- 
ward, which challenges the entrances to the narrow 
seas penetrating this jagged State of Maine. All the 
inhabitants have forgotten about any military de- 
fenses at this spot, though the war ships Boxer and 
Enterprise, in the War of 1812, fought for five hours 
in these waters, until the English Boxer was van- 
quished and towed by her captor into Portland Har- 
bor. In those days doubtless this little defensive 
work arose and served its purpose to prevent the 
passage of destructive war vessels up the Kennebec. 
The rocks here give evidence of the tumult of con- 
tending forces among the ribs of the earth in past 
ages. Again and again has the solid rock been rent 
and seamed with the melted matter of the inner 
earth. The outlines of a family mansion and the 
headstones of three little graves are under the oaks 
at the Point, and we linger a little while in pensive 
reflection before returning again to the sea. 

And now let us go to the convenient prison-pen 
in the shore-side, where a fisherman has tamed some 
young seals for zodlogical collections. There were 
three on hand, and their soft gentle faces with human, 
sensitive looking eyes, are attractive at once. They 
are only one-fifth of the adult size, and are already 
warmly attached to the man who has the ownership 
of them. He says that when desired to do so they 
will give a flipper to his children who are incliaed to 
shake hands with them. Their movements in the 
water are extremely easy and graceful, and there is 
evident enjoyment in their existence, although in 
captivity. They pass much of their time in the 
water but have warm blood, and breathe only in air. 
Their hind feet are placed at the extremity of the 
body, in the same direction with it, and serve the 
purpose of a caudal fin ; the fore feet are also adapted 
for swimming, and furnished each with five claws. 
These are the earless or true seals, (Calecephalus 
vitalinus), common in these waters. They are cov- 
ered with short thick-set hair, and are usually from 
three to five feet in length. The seal is an oil-bear- 
ing creature of importance,an animal that yields 
from one to fifteen gallons of oil that is equal to 






sperm oil in every quality, being used in light. 
houses. 

We want to see something of the oldest inhabitant 
of these island homes, whose memory goes easily 
back three-quarters of a.century. This isa woman, 
a worn veteran of 83 winters, who is still alert and 
clear in mind, with a bright blue eye, an intellectual 
cast of countenance, and an erect figure. She tells ng 
willingly enough how she lived all her early years on 
Damaris Island, “in the State Prison,” she declares 
to our astonishment, for we had never before heard 
that Maine had any such institution on these waye. 
washed rocks of her coast. ‘ Oh, I mean,” said she, 
“T was there and could’nt get off, nor go anywhere, 
all my young days.” There was something restive 
in her manner, as if she felt that she had been ata 
weary disadvantage, had lived a life of long disability 
that can be endured but is yet a bondage. The fisher 
father bas a shelter for his children, and is able to reap 
his harvest from the seas from season to season ; and 
these are not poor for they know how to open, salt, 
and dry the cod, and send the result to the marts of 
the world. She was a young girl when the Warof 
1812 made itself manifest in the naval combat in this 
still and peaceful sea-island home. Her own brother 
was slain in the fight, being a “ powder boy ” on the 


| American ship. At length we rose to take leave, 


thanking her for her willingness to give us such 
light as she could concerning the events of long ago, 
But before we reach the strand where our boat lies, 
we catch sight of a small patch of Salicornia, or sam- 
phire, of thesort which grows so plentifully and covers 
the marshes near Atlantic City with so gorgeousa 
tapestry in the late September. It must be rare in 
New England, as I never before saw any suggestion 
of it on these northern coasts. 

I want to say a good word for the characteristic 
mist that so often envelops these shores. It is a re 
lief to the overburdened eye, which becomes almost 
blinded with the radiance of sky and sea. The cool 
curtain of the sea mist is most comforting at seasons, 
and after several days of rich sunshine we welcome 
the relief fora time. Unless the mist is intense, the 
world goes on as usual until actual rain falls. Even 
sailing and fishing parties go forth and we have often 
watched the pretty yachts loading with their cheery 
companies and then push off from land and steer into 
the cloud realm until the silence and softness of the 
mist gradually shades away all definition, and 
our friends are lost to observation, for a season. 
Like ghosts, the tiny ships flit by, disappearing and 
again reappearing, till we seem to be removed toa 
world of silence and unrealities, and we retire to our 
pleasant sparkling fireside and seek its companion- 
shipandconverse. The alternation of brilliant color 
and tender obscuration is far from being a gloomy 
feature of these summer rests by the sea. Will it not 
lull weary nerves back to healthy robustness and 
tone us up for unwonted performance in the days to 
come? So let it be: for many of the company here 
gathered, sorely need the healing of shattered nerves 
and the renewal of overwearied brain for the work 
awaiting it. This is no Vanity Fair of reckless dis- 
sipation. It is merely a refined and quiet place for 
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summer rest, where many healthful and delightful 
influences tend to make harmless pleasure ; true rec- 
reation and tonic invigoration of soul, body, and 
mind harmoniously combine. Youth and childhood 
are removed from all debasing influences. Sailing is 
inexpensive, safe and delightful “ F rutti di Mare _ 
the fruit of the sea—is cast at our feet in profusion, 
and a fairly fertile land at this season supplies our 
larder with fruits of the earth in sufficiency. But we 
have reason to believe that this safe and satisfactory 
temperance hotel has been sold to a syndicate of 
wealthy folk with other desires and aspirations than 
those that inspire the present association of oo 


Mouse Island, Maine, 8th mo. 18. 


NOTES OF VISITS IN NEW YORK STATE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

MYSELF and wife left Friends’ school at Newtown 
Square on the 7th of Seventh month, to make a se- 
ries of social and religious visits among the Friends 
of Purchase, Nine Partners, and Stanford Quarterly 
Meetings. We arrived at Friends’ school, Long Is- 
land, on the evening of the 8th, and attended the 
meeting at Matinicock, on First-day morning. It 
was a large and interesting meeting. In the after- 
noon we attended the First-day school in an adjoin- 
ing neighborhood, in company with my brother and 
wife, (who are Superintendent and Matron of said 
school.) On Fifth-day morning rode some seven 
miles to Jericho Preparative Meeting, and dined with 
our well-known friend, Daniel Underhill. The meet- 
ing, though small, was larger than I supposed it would 
be; a number of the younger portion of our So- 
ciety, who seem much interested, being present. On 
Seventh-day we reached Purchase, and attended the 
meeting there on First-day morning. Although the 
weather was excessively warm, the meeting was 
well attended and very satisfactory. On Second-day 
afternoon we went to Chappaqua and visited the 
Mountain Institute, and through our friends, Charles 
M. Robinson and wife, (Superintendent and 
Matron), we were much interested, and inspected the 
large and commodious building, lacking nothing to 
make it a first-class school. We attended the meet- 
ing on the Fifth-day, and here met our well-known 
friend, Daniel H. Griffin, from Amawalk, who took 
us to his home, a ride of ten miles. On First-day fol- 
lowing we attended the meeting at Poughkeepsie, the 
23d of the month. Next we rode nine miles north- 
erly to Crum Elbow, near our birthplace, and at- 
tended two funerals and the meeting there on First- 
day morning. We found a very interesting First-day 
school, many not formerly interested in the work 
now showing much interest in that direction. On 
Seventh-day went to Columbia county, a distance of 
over sixty miles, and attended Chatham meeting on 
First-day, the seventh of Eighth month. The meet- 
ing was well attended and there was also an interest- 
ing First-day school held before the meeting. Inthe 
evening attended an appointed meeting at Old Chat- 
ham, held in a Methodist church. It proved to be a 
favored occasion. On Fifth-day morning our kind 
friends George and Mary M. Reynolds, took us in 


( 





their carriage twelve miles to Ghent, in time to at- 
tend the Select Meeting of Stanford Quarterly 
Meeting. The meeting was small, but few strangers 
present. The next day we met our friends, Robert 
S. Haviland and John P, Pierce, from Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting. The quarterly meeting was well 
attended. Several testimonies were borne tending 
to lead us to a higher life. The business was con- 
ducted in much harmony. In the evening we went 
to Hudson to the late residence of Aaron C. Macy; 
there met with our friends, John J. Cornell and wife. 

We then returned to Crum Elbow and attended 
the monthly meeting there on the 19th of the month, 
and on First-day morning following, attended the 
meeting at Creek. It was well attended. The First- 
day school is an interesting one, and much interest is 
manifested by the younger members. 

We expect to attend Nine Partners Meeting on 
First-day morning the 28th of Eighth month, then re- 
turn to Newtown Square, and reach there the first 
day of Ninth month, and devote our time and energy 
for the benefit of the school. 

James C. StRINGHAM. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO PIERCES’ PARK. 


NEAR Fairville, Chester county, there exists an en- 
closure of fifteen acres, known as “ Pierces’ Park.” 
It was planted in the year 1800 by two brothers, 
Joshua and Samuel Pierce, and designed for the 
recreation and enjoyment of residents of the neigh- 
borbood. A notice on the gate says, “No ad- 
mittance on Sundays,” but otherwise it is free for the 
use of the public, on application to the present occu- 
pants. Such trees as it contains can seldom be seen 
any where east of the Rocky mountains, and all that 
eighty-seven years of sunshine moisture, and protec- 
tion could do for them, they have abundantly enjoyed 
and repaid. One is reminded of the “ forest prime- 
val,” 


“The murmuring pines and thehemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, indistinct in the twilight” 
of shade, that hovers among them; and the still- 
ness and peace that reign over all breathe into the 
soul a calm that speaks of the ages. All petty, tire- 
some things melt away silently into the night of for- 
getfulness, as one walks or sits beneath the shade of 
such trees. An ‘ old-English” park, or “a gentleman’s 
domain” is embodied here in living form; while the 
ample provision of seats and tables and summer- 
houses, as well as foot-paths over the hills or by the 
lakeside, testify to the public spirit that swayed the 
thought of the men who planned and built it. The 
old mansion is of brick,—English-baked, alternated 
with the polished blagk ones, which our ancestors 
were obliged, by English law, to use,—and is in a good 
state of preservation. The small out-buildings near 
it are overgrown, and many of the ornamental fea- 
tures of the place have fallen to decay. It is owned 
and occupied by a direct descendant of one of the 
brothers,—a daughter who married Dr. Stebbins, one 
of whose sons and a grandson are spending their va- 
cation here. This section was largely settled by 
Friends, and has produced many notable men and 
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women in the fields of philanthropy and reform. 
Thinking that Friends who have not yet visited 
this charming spot might be interested, I have 
penned these few lines concerning it. 
S. M. GasKILL. 
Swarthmore, Pa., Eighth mo. 24. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
BUCKS Quarterly Meeting, held at Falls, on the 25th 
of Eighth month, was quite a large meeting, the house 
being nearly filled by members and others, who by 
their solid deportment gave evidence that they came 
for the purpose of divine worship and not for the 
purpose of being merely entertained. Very few 
strangers were present from neighboring quarterly 
meetings, except Watson Tomlinson, Joel Borton, Jr., 
and Ellen T. Croasdale, who were there as members 
of the sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
committee. The gospel labors of these friends were 
very acceptable ; their counsel and exhortation being 
listened to with profound attention, as was also that 
of others who were exercised in vocal prayer as well 
as in ministry. 

When the partitions were closed for the purpose of 
transacting the regular business of the men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings, quite a number left the house, which 
gave evidence that many who were present were not 
members although they are Friends in their religious 
views, and if as much attention and encouragement 
was extended to them by true Friends as is given by 
other religious societies to those who come to their 
meetings, many would become members. 

In addition to the regular routine of business in 
the men’s end of the house, a report was received 
from a special committee which was appointed at last 
quarter on the subject of more care being taken to 
secure the books and papers of the quarterly and the 
monthly meeting from being destroyed by fire. This 
was united with. It recommends that such of the 
books as are not now in immediate use shall be de- 
posited in the fire-proof vault of the bank at New- 
town, it being more central and much more conven- 
ient of access than that belonging to the yearly meet- 
ing. 
A committee was also appointed to nominate suit- 
able persons to serve as trustees of Friends’ meeting 
properties in Bristol and Doylestown, the titles of 
which are vested in Bucks Quarterly Meeting, most 
of the present trustees being deceased. 

Near the close of the meeting an aged Friend 
arose and said his mind had reverted to the quarterly 
meeting held in this house in 1826, which was 
the last one held here before the unfortunate division 
in the Society. He said he was present at that meet- 
ing and well remembered it. It was a very large 
meeting and there was much excitement and much 
want of love and unity. The feeling to-day was very 
different, and very much more desirable. His re- 
marks were listened to with much interest, as he 
named over many of the active men that were pres- 
ent at that time,—all of whom have passed on to the 
higher life, in that state of existence where excite- 
ment and turmoil are not known. It was predicted 


at the time of the separation by some of the active 
ones who then claimed the name of “ Orthodox» 
that our branch of the Society would not hold to, 
gether five years, as we had no creed. But more thay 
sixty years have now passed and we are quite as wal} 
united as ever we have been, whilst the others are 
split asunder, and there is no unity among them, 


I. E. 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 


We copy the following ’ he Young Friend# 

, Righth month ] oe ae 
I CANNOT but regret, and am also surprised, at the 
departure which has been made in our lessons from 
the International series. ! They have proved go satis. 
factory with us that I cannot but think they must be 
so in many other places. That the change was made 
without the approbation of the Executive Committeg 
of the General Conference, and without even the 
knowledge of some of the Biterature Committee, 
seems an unwise act on the part of those who made 
it. I believe our schools would regret exceedingly 
any deviation from the International Lessons, as it ig 
often attended, especially the Bible Class, by those of 
other denominations, who are studying’and are inter. 
ested in the same lesson, thus giving us an excellent 
opportunity to give our version of these lessons and 
promulgate the views of Friends. Our school, I be 
lieve, is no exception in this respect. We may think 
we may choose lessons more in accordance with our 
views, yet I do not consider the choice made in the 
International series objectional, and I believe we 
would lose much more than we would gain by any 
such change as contemplated. I would suggest, 
therefore, that the International Lessons be followed 
until the next meeting of the General Conference, 
when the system would be thoroughly tested, and an 
opportunity afforded then to discuss the whole ques 
tion by the many who are interested in the First-day 
school work. We do not want any of our schools to 
go back to the lessons prepared by other denomina- 
tions, which will be the tendency if the proposed 
course is adopted. We believe those who have had 
the work of preparing our lessons have done their 
work well, and I hope they will be instructed to fol- 
low the International series of lessons. 8. P. Z. 


RUTH. 


A BABY girl not two years old 
Among the phlox and pansies stands, 
And full of flowers as they can hold 
Her mother fills her little hands, 


And bids her cross to where I stay 
Within my garden’s fragrant space, 

And guides her past the poppies gay 
’Mid mazes of the blooming place, 


Saying, “‘ Go, carry Thea these.” 
Delighted, forth the baby fares ; 

Between the fluttering-winged sweet peas, 
Her treasured buds she safely bears. 


’Tis but a step ; but, oh, what stress 
Of care! what difficulties wait ! 

How many pretty dangers press 
Upon the path from gate to gate! 
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But high above her sunny head 
She tries the roses sweet to hold. 
Now caught in coreopsis red, 
Half wrecked upon a marigold, 


Or tangled in a cornflower tall, 
Or hindered by the poppy tops, 
She struggles on, nor does she fall. 
Nor stalk nor stem her progress stops, 


Until at last, the trials past, 
Victorious o’er the path’s alarms, 
Herself, her flowers, and all are cast, 
Breathless, into my happy arms. 


My smiling, rosy little maid ! 
And while her joy-flushed cheek I kiss, 
And close to mine its bloom-is laid, 
I think : “So may you find your bliss; 


“My precious, When in coming years 
Life’s path grows a bewildering maze, 

So may you conquer doubts and fears, 
And safely thread its devious ways ; 


“ And find yourself, all dangers past, 
Clasped to a fonder breast than mine, 
And gain your heavenly joy at last, 
Safe in the arms of Love Divine.” 
—CELIA THAXTER, in Cottage Hearth. 


THE SONG OE THE BEE. 
BUZZ, buzz, buzz! 
This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of yellow, 
A jolly good fellow, 
And yet a good worker is he. 


In days that are sunny, 

He’s getting his honey ; 

In days that are cloudy, 
He’s hoarding his wax ; 

On pinks and on lilies, 

And gay daffodillies, 

And columbine blossoms 
He levies a tax. 


Buzz, buzz, buzz! 
The sweet-smelling clover 
He humming hangs over; 
The scent of the roses 
Makes fragrant his wings ; 
He never gets lazy, 
From thistle and daisy 
And weeds of the meadow 
Some treasure he brings. 


Buzz, buzz, buzz! 
From morning’s first gray light 
Till fading of daylight, 
He’s singing and toiling 
The summer day through. 
Oh! we may get weary, 
And think work is dreary; 
’T is harder by far 
To have nothing to do. 


—NAancy NELSON PENDLETON, in St. Nicholas. 


es 


IN SUMMER FIELDS. 


SOMETIMES, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So strange a sense of mystery, 

My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 


I look on high—the vasty deep 
Of blue outreaches all my mind; 
And yet I think beyond to find 
Something more vast—and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clouds sailing as to God go by, 
Earth, sun, and stars are rushing on; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 
A something is of name unknown. 


And turning suddenly away, 
Grown sick and weary with the sense 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 
I see the gentle cattle feed 
In dumb unthinking innocence. 


The great Unknown above, below; 
The cawing rooks, the milking shed, 
God’s awful silence overhead ; 

Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 
The wild confusion dwells in me, 
And I, in no strange company, 

And the lost link ’twixt Him and these, 
And touch Him through the mystery. 


CHRISTINA CATHERINE LYDDELL. 


SPENDING MONEY FOR BOYS. 


THERE are few things harder for parents to decide 
than the question as to whetber their boys shall have 
or shall not have a regular or irregular allowance of 
money, to spend as they choose. We have all, prob- 
ably, seen both plans tried, both fail, both succeed. 

Like a good many others, this question does not 
stand alone. It has to be governed by the same prin- 
ciple that governs all the moral training of our boys; 
is part, only, of a large plan for the development of 
character. 

To say that some boys are the better for having 
money to spend unquestioned, and that some are 
worse, that parents must watch characteristics and 
judge wisely, is no help at all. We all know that. 

Some are naturally honorable and self-controlled, 
some the reverse. Some will seem to grow up well 
under either treatment. Others will need the care- 
ful, thoughtful guiding, and will respond to it; while 
they would fail wofully for the lack of it. ‘ 

But, unless you are very sure that your boy is bet- 





Bravtirut.—A deaf and dumb person being asked 
what were his ideas of forgiveness, took a pencil and 


wrote—“It is the odor which flowers yield when 
trampled upon.” 


ter for the free allowance, if you have any uncertainty 
about the matter, there are several good reasons why 
it is better to have him go without. 

Two principles are good to inculcate at an early 
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age. The first is, “Earn, and have.” Let the boy 

feel that his father and mother earn what they have ; 

that they have the right to spend it as they choose, 

for need or pleasure ; that he has not the right to take 
and use, for needless, unadvised pleasure, what he 
has not earned; that, because he was not the earner, 
he must be accountable for all he uses. 

The second principle is that home, food, clothing, 
and education are full compensations for all he can 
give of faithfulness, industry, obedience, earnest 
study, and good habits. Whatever else parents give 
is of their special kindness, and not to be viewed by 
the boy as his due. Many heart-aches would be 
saved if boys were made to feel these two principles 
in a right, broad, kind way, from the beginning. 

In some cases, I have known good effect to come 
from telling a boy what the law requires from fathers, 
—to give their boys shelter and clothing sufficient to 
keep them from suffering from the elements, and 
food to keep them from starving or sickness, if they 
are able to give these. All else is the father’s free gift 
to the boy. 

It is good to have such a wholesome relation be- 
tween a boy and his parents that he can always feel free 
to go to them, ask for money to go toa specified place 
or buy a specified thing, get the money if it is right 
and be refused if it is wrong, and all in a reasonable 
way; or to give a boy an allowance, and require an 
itemized account of its expenditure. Either way 
makes the boy accountable to higher authority, and 
helps growth in wisdom and care. Be sure you 
watch closely in either case to see if your boy’s word 
is to be relied upon. Do not be suspicious, but be 
watchful. It is not good for a boy to feel suspicion, 
but it is good for him to feel watchfulness. 

One good reason why boys should not have free 
spending money is that it enables them to go into 
places that they otherwise would not enter. Money 
is a key to bad doors as well as to good, and some- 
how slips easier into the bad doors. I must stay out 
of certain places if I have not the money to get in. 
Asecond reason is that boys who do not have free 
spending money are not apt to be favorites with bad 
boys. “I love you for yourself alone’’ is not apt to be 
the ruling bond of friendship between a bad boy and 
another, bad or good. Money helps along a pernicious 
friendship very rapidly. 

Temptations multiply with money and unaccount- 
ability. Even little indulgences, not absolutely wrong 
in themselves, grow upon a boy until they weaken 
body or character. Such things as quantities of candy, 
frequent lunches at unseasonable hours, a surplus of 
neck-ties and kid gloves, a variety of scarf-pins and 
hats, and even the babit of easy, frequent gift-giving 
that means nothing of self-sacrifice to the giver, are 
things far from desirable. 

Some persons feel that when a boy begins to earn 
money in small sums, as some of our boys do at an 
early age, he should have that to spend freely and 
without account. If the boy goes away from home, 


he must do this: it is almost the only way. But, if 
he staysin the home, it is very unwise not to make 
him pay a portion of his wages toward his board, 
even if he earns only two or three dollars a week. 
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Be sure he will value the home more highly for abid. * 
ing by the principle, “ Earn, and have.” 

I know one father who saw with satisfaction hig 
boys spend their money in taking nice, young girls 
out to places of amusement, giving them flowers and 
other gifts,and thought how much better that Was 
than spending their evenings off with the boys, §% 
it seemed. But no money was put into the ho 
and, naturally, none into the bank ; mother and sis. 
ter were less in their minds and actions than the 
girls they escorted ; tastes grew extravagant; wroy 
ideas of life were gained; evenings at home Were 
deemed stupid and grew fewer. And all this tended 
toward a weakening of character and depraving of 
taste. The boys became worthless, dissipated yo 
men, and are hopeless problems to their father to. 
day. 

Watchful guidance, discriminating judgment, are 
to be used always ; but it is better to err by too stri¢t 
a denial of money freedom than to put the tempta- 
tion of unaccountability in the way of our growi 
young men.—Junrata StaFrorp in Christian Register, 














THE MOCKING-BIRD'S SONG, 


ALL along the charming gulf-coast from Mobile Bay 
to St. Louis, or, in the other direction, to St. Mark's 
and Tallahassee, there is not a cot, no matter how 
lonely or lowly, provided it has a fig-tree, that there 
is not a pair of mocking-birds to do it honor. The 
scuppernong vineyards, too, are the concert-halls of 
this famous singer. Near the home of Jefferson 
Davis, and, I believe, upon the estate of the ex-Con- 
federate chieftain, I sat in the shade of a water-oak 
and heard a mocking-bird sing, over in a thrifty vine- 
yard, the rare dropping-song of which naturalists 
appear to have taken no notice. It wasa balmy day 
in March; the sky, the gulf, the air all hazy and 
shimmering, the whole world swimming in a purp- 
lish mist of dreams, and I felt that the song was the 
expression of some such sweet, passionate longing as 
exhales from Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale.” Under 
the low-hanging boughs, and over the level, daisy- 
sprinkled ground, I gazed upon the sheeny reach of 
water, half convinced that I was looking through 
“Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn,” 

and the very tones of the bird’s voice accorded with 
the feeling in which the day was steeped. 

Genuine bird-song is simply the highest form of 
avian vocalization, by which instinctively, if not pre- 
meditatedly, the bird finds expression of pleasure, 
The absence of true rhythm probably is significant 
of a want of power to appreciate genuine music, the 
bird’s comprehension compassing no more than the 
value of sweet sounds merely as such.—Maurice 
Thompson, in Scribner's Magazine. 


He is advancing in life whose heart is getting 
softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, 
whose spirit is entering into living peace.—Sesame 
and Lilies. 





Ir has been justly said nothing in man is so God- 
like as doing good to our fellow.—Selected. 
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THE RISING OF THE NILE. 


NOW the fleet of the Nile craft decreases, and the 
chafing of the boatmen is almost hushed. How 
splendid are the scenes on every side! How they 
change every mile! The palms, the Arab villages, 
the minarets and domes of the mosques, appear in 
slow succession ; again the pyramids are in view; 
and always is heard the sound of the busy shadoof 
and the dreamy squeak of the sakiyeh. The shores 
now reveal how Egypt was created, film upon film, 
jayer upon layer, One marvels not that the people 
yho live upon them, even now, look upon the Nile as 
“The Giver of all good.” 

It moves on and on before them as gently as the 
rays of the rising moon. It is always kindly. It 
gives water and food—gives life. Once a year it rises, 
and widens, and almost entirely submerges the tilla- 
ble land at its sides. What it does not so reach, it is 
made to reach by artificial means. The overflow is 
no misfortune to those whose homes are upon its 
banks. It is their best blessing. For the Nile well 
repays for the right of way during the inundation, by 
leaving a deposit upon the land which is worth its 
weight in gold. It does not change its habits; it 
never brings surprise and destruction. It is good to 
the people who trust init. The sun always shines 
for them; and when unmolested and untrammeled, 
their dispositions are sunshiny. They are hospitable 
generous, willing to serve the stranger, industrious’ 
religious, misunderstood, brow-beaten, taxed, bas- 
tinadoed, and discouraged, until their spirit is almost 
gone. And yet they are good natured, patient, and 
seem to be happy ! 

When the time approaches for the inundation the 
Arab farmer is all expectancy. His canals are cleared 
and he protects his home by dikes and walls of adobe. 
This done, seated at his door, he watches with satis- 
faction and gratitude the rise and approach of the 
water which holds his little wealth. It is several 
months rising to its greatest height, and then as 
slowly and gradually subsides. Then appears again 
to his delighted vision the husbandman’s farm. His 
palm trees seem to rise to agreater reach, and their 
waving branches add to the sense of calm and con- 
tent which pervades all. Already his well-filled ca- 
nals have defined themselves, and his irrigating ma- 
chinery is at once put in repair. There is no more 
use for the boats which have served to carry him 
from place to place during the inundation. They are 
hidden among the rushes on the banks of the canal. 

Every available person is now pressed into the 
service. If the thin deposit of mud left by the de- 
parting river is kept moist, its value remains at par. 
If the hot sun is allowed to play upon it unopposed, 
itsoon become baked and curls up into tiny cylin- 
ders ; then, breaking into fragments, it falls dead and 
worse than useless. Therefore the process of irriga- 
tion must begin at once. The rude sakiyeb and the 
ruder shadoof are kept going night and day, and give 
employment to tens of thousands of the people and 
cattle as well, With these primitive appliances the 
water is lifted and emptied into the channels which 
have been dug or diked to receive it. From these 


larger receptacles the water is led to smaller ones, 
which, overflowing, cover the fields. 

In a little time, then, a Nile farm becomes a rare 
beauty-spot, instead of a waste of mud ; for now the 
crops are grown. The lentils bend with their heavy 
load and the fields of grain turn their well-filled 
heads from side to side that the ripening sun may 
change their green freshness into gold. What land- 
scape, unadorned by art, can be more lovely than 
such a farm, narrow though its limits may be, with 
its grove of palms to fan the breeze and scatter their 
sweet fruitage into the lap of the happy fellahin? 
Here no weeds grow to annoy him. No stone-crops 
are belched to the surface each year to stop the 
plough. And this is good, for the Egyptian plough 
has no scientifically curved coulter or subsoil attach- 
ment. When the crops are ripened the irrigation 
must rest awhile, for all hands are pressed to help 
with the ingathering.—From “ The Modern Nile,” by 
Epwarp L. Wi1son, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


GREAT TELESCOPES. 
IT is frankly to be admitted that for ordinary work 
enormous instruments are not advantageous ; those 
of moderate dimensions will do far more easily and 
rapidly the work of which they are capable. It 
would be poor economy to shoot squirrels with fif- 
teen-inch cannon. Observers with smaller instru- 
ments, if they have sharp eyes and use them faith- 
fully, can always find enough to do and can do it well. 
But the great telescope has two advantages which are 
decisive. In the first place, it collects more light, and 
so makes it possible to use higher magnifying powers, 
and thus virtually to draw nearer to the object 
studied than we can with a smaller one; and in the 
next place, in consequence of what is known as “dif- 
fraction,” the image of a luminous point made by a 
large lens is smaller and sharper than that made by 
asmall one. The smaller the telescope the larger are 
the so called “spurious disks” of the stars, so that in 
the case of a close double star for instance, where our 
nine-inch telescope shows only an oval disk, the 
twenty-three inch shows two fine distinctly separate 
points. It is true that the atmospheric disturbances, 
which always prevail to a greater or less extent, very 
seriously affect the “seeing” with large instruments. 
The “ power of the prince of the air,” which is to an 
astronomer the very type of the “ total depravity of 
inanimate things,” on nine clear nights out of ten de- 
prives a great telescope of much of its just superiority, 
so that on an ordinary night a good observer with an 
aperture of twelve or fifteen inches can make out all 
that can be fairly seen with twenty-four or thirty 
inches at the same time. And yet the writer has 
continually verified in his experience the observation 
of Mr. Clark who said: “ You can always see with a 
large telescope everything shown by a smaller one— 
a little better if the seeing is bad ; immensely better 
if it is good.” But when a really good night comes, 
as once in a while it does, then to a great telescope 
heaven opens, new worlds appear, new forms and fea- 
tures are discovered, old illusions are dissipated, and 
observations and measurements before beyond the 
reach of human skill become poésible, easy, and ac- 
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curate. In fact the reasonableness of wanting still 
larger telescopes is identically the same as that of 
wanting a telescope at all. Of course it is impossible to 
predict what discoveries will be made with the great 
Lick telescope when it is erected on its mountain of 
privilege—very likely none ; it is not possible now to 
go out at night, as some seem to think and pick up 
“ discoveries” as one would gather flowers in a forest. 
But we may be sure of this, that it will collect data, 
with micrometer, camera, and spectroscope, which 
will remove many old difficulties, will clear up 
doubts, will actually advance our knowledge, and, 
what is still more important, will prepare the way 
and hew the steps for still higher climbing towards 
the stars.—Professor Young, in The Forum. 


THE UNSEEN HAND. 
“ THANK you very much !—that was such a help to 
me,” said a sick woman, as she dropped exhausted on 
her pillow, after her bed had been made for her. 

The friend to whom she spoke looked up in sur- 
prise. She had not touched the invalid, for she 
feared to give pain even by laying her hand upon 
her. She knew that the worn body was so racked 
with many pains, and had become so tender and sen- 
sitive that she could not bear to be lifted or sup- 
ported in any way. All that her friends could do was 
to stand quietly by. 

“T did nothing to help you, dear. I wished to be 
of use, but only stood behind, without touching you 
at all; I was afraid of hurting you.” 

“That was just it,” said the invalid, with a smile; 
“TI knew you where there, and that if I slipped I 
could not fall, and the thought gave me confidence. 
It was of no consequence that you did not touch me, 
and that I could neither see, hear, nor feel you. I 
knew I was safe all the same, because you were 
ready to receive me into your arms if needful.” 

The sufferer paused a moment, and then with a 
still brighter smile on her face, she added : 

“What a sweet thought this has brought to my 
mind. It is the same with my heavenly Friend. 
‘Fear not, for I will be with thee,’ is the promise ; 
and, thanks be to God, I know He is faithful that 
promised. I can neither see, hear, nor touch Him 
with the mortal sense; but, just as 1 knew you were 
behind with loving arms extended, so 1 know that 
beneath me are the ‘ Everlasting Arms.’ ”—Selected. 


BE LOYAL TO YOUR CHOSEN SECT. 

A WRITER in the British Friend, speaking of the 
need there is of different sects on account of our be- 
ing so differently constituted, says: “ What is a sect ? 
And what is a sect for? It is not an end,it is a means 
to an end, it isa help. What is our Society for? It 
is to help us to be better men and women, not at the 
meeting-house only, but in the world. It is not for 
making us merely Quakers; it is to help us to be 
Christians. 

“ Upright, sincere, God-fearing men may be found 
in the various sects, and no one particular sect has a 
monopoly of truth. Peter put it plainly when he 
said, ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him 
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and worketh righteousness is accepted of him)? 
Friends have our special work todo. If, then, we have 
chosen our sect, and if we belong to the Society of 
Friends let us seek to labor for that Society, ang 
further its interests, and not be merely hybrids—hajy 
Quaker and half something else. We need Not fear 
being deemed cramped and narrow for so doing, 4 
man may have a large heart and yet devote himself 
rightly and properly to one particular religious body 
Men have thought it worth their while to die for, 
principle in the past, surely then it cannot be ap j 
noble thing to live for a principle, and exhibit & prip. 
ciple to the world around us. 

“But while thus zealously supporting our oy) 
small Society, may we ever remember that, ag Bup. 
yan’s Faithful said, ‘ The soul of religion is the pra 
tical part.’ ” 


A SHARP earthquake, lasting about 30 seconds, was felt 
in the City of Mexico about 7 o’clock on Monday morning, 
In some of the streets the people ran out of their house, 
The shock was felt most in the outlying portions of the 
city, and in the interior, at various points. At the capital 
of the State of Guerrero two arches of the arcade in the 
main square were thrown down. 


EXTENSIVE preparations are making in Philadelphia 
for the celebration of the centennary of the fzaming of the 
Constitution of the United States, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th inst. There will be extensive parades, including one, 
(on the 15th), of trades, industries, etc.; and on the 17th, 
Judge Samuel F. Miller, of the U.S. Supreme Court wil] 
deliver an address in Independence Square. President 
Cleveland will be present and preside on this occasion, 


A VERY inexcusable attack upon the Ute Indians has 
been made in Colorado, by “ cow-boys” and others, and 
there have been some encounters, with loss of life. It is 
now reported (31st ult.), that the Indians are safely back 
on their reservation. We shall give some facts in the case, 
next week. . 


THE deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 418, 
which was five more than during the previous week, and 
which was fifty-five more than during the corresponding 
period last year. 

NOTICES. 

*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Crosswicks, 7th day, 9th mo. 10th, at 10.30 a.m. All 
interested in First-day school work cordially invited. 

Wm. WALTON, | Clerks, 
MAGGIE D. ROGERS, 





*.* Circular meetings during the Ninth month occaras 
follows: 
4. Chester, Pa., 3 p.m. 
11. Mill Creek, Del., 3 p. m. 
25. Warrington, York Co., Pa. 





+ 


Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur as fol- 


* 
lows: 
3. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
3. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
5. Center, Centre, Pa. 
5. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
8. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
8. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 


12. Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Ill. 

12. Bualtimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

15. Haddontield, Moorestown, N. J. 

24. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

26. Canada, H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 
26. Indiana Y. M. Richmond, Ind, 
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Previously acknowledged, . 2 


. : ° : : $225.00 
—_ Joun CoMLy, Supt. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 30. 


* t meeting of Salem First-day School Union 
ein te Friends’ meeting-house, Salem, on the 
lle Seventh-day of the Ninth month, (Ninth month 
’clock a. m. 
_* RIcHMAN COLES, 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, 


} Clerks. 


*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union holds its an- 
wal ios at Race St. Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Ninth month 9th, at 7.30 o’clock. Reports from the 
several schools are desired, and important and interesting 
business is expected to o— are salient 

dance of Friends generally is solicited. 
a Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 


*,* A meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
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ing, will be held at Race St. Meeting-house, Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 17th, 1887, “— p. m, 
AMES H. ATKINSON 
ANNIE ©. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house at Rancocas, Ninth month 4th, 
at 2.30 o’clock. All are invited to attend. 


ELIZABETH A. RoGERs, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac. Any Corrections needed for 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 


Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number: of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in. 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents, By 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES, 


By ‘‘THREE FRIENDs.” Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 


g zs $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and — Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nm 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of about Two Mn. 
ions. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. maw. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. — et ene ineere 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . ; ss $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUs, . ae OE 
RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, | ss ; ; io 5 . . ss ‘ 1,000,000.00. 





$2,100,000.00. 





















PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, ' WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A. D. R. CRAWFORD | tear 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
6 and 7 ee cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special fon. of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busines, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. Te 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicit 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, way Smit, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodanutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,0« 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
__ Assistant Sesesuret, WILLIAM N. Ety. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 


“~~ THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRI- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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